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The Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Macmillan : New York, 1897. Pp. 
xvi, 217. 

The student who entered the border-lands of Old English 
by the way of an early edition of Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader 
learned through a painful experience that the path was not 
smooth or easy. To the inevitable difficulties of what then 
seemed to him arbitrary variations of vowels and consonants, 
there was added the inconvenience of a partially non-alpha- 
betic arrangement of vocabulary. He was not yet able to 
refer words to normal types, and he had sometimes much diffi- 
culty in knowing where even a normal type was to be found. 
Consulting the vocabulary seemed almost like playing a game 
of chance, where success might depend upon scanning the 
whole list of words beginning with one initial letter, with 
even then a chance of failure through some unaccountable 
inadvertence. 

Later editions of Sweet's Reader have recognized some of 
the defects of former ones, and have made the student's task 
easier, by arranging the words for the most part alphabetically, 
so that now, when Dr. Sweet has issued The Student's Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon, we are prepared not only to find the book 
critical and scholarly, but also to hope that it is simple in its 
plan, and helpful even to the beginner. 

The need of an Old English dictionary to replace the inade- 
quate Bosworth, had previously been supplied by the Bosworth- 
Toller Dictionary (completed since Sweet's), and by that of Dr. 
Hall, published in 1894, under the title A Concise Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary for the Use of Students. 

Dr. Sweet states in his preface that he undertook this work 
at the request of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, who 
felt ' the want of an abridgement of the large Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary still in progress.' 

What place does this latest dictionary fill ? Confessedly it 
does not undertake to replace the Bosworth-Toller, of which 
it is an abridgment, though with such modifications and 
emendations of matter as Dr. Sweet's investigations enable 
him to make. Whose needs is it meant to supply ? The title 
would seem to indicate that it is to be used by the college 
student, and by the reader who does not require the fuller 
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information, the references and examples, which a large dic- 
tionary gives ; that it is especially designed for him who asks 
help for the ordinary reading of Old English, where the object 
sought is the immediate understanding of a text. At the same 
time, we are led to believe that the purpose was to give it such 
critical exactness, and such carefully-chosen content, as to 
make it a necessity to all Old English scholars. 

Dr. Sweet praises Hall's dictionary, which, he says, 'is a 
work of great industry, and contains a good deal of new and 
valuable matter, but,' he adds, 'it is terribly uncritical, and 
embodies an enormous number of spurious words and mean- 
ings.' 

As we take up this new dictionary, we find that the book is 
pleasant to hold, and attractive in binding and type. The 
pages have good margins, and are printed with three columns 
of words denned. Above each column stands in full capitals the 
first word of the column. Brevity and conciseness, the merits 
which Dr. Sweet claims for the book, are evident as soon as 
we glance down the page. It is a matter of practical interest 
for us to know whether the manifestly desirable economy of 
space is purchased by any serious loss to the student. Let us 
see in what ways brevity is obtained. ' The order is alpha- 
betic, but ge- is disregarded (gebed under b), and is generally 
omitted before verbs, except where accompanied by distinc- 
tions of meaning, as in gegan.' That this reduces the verbs by 
a considerable number is shown by the fact that, of the 167 
verbs beginning with s compounded with ge which are found 
in Hall's dictionary, Sweet's contains only 18, of which 9 have 
a different meaning from the simple verb, and to the other 9 
there is no simple verb corresponding. Here, then, there are 
149 verbs fewer in Sweet than in Hall. This deviation from 
the strictly alphabetic order is perhaps the least offensive of 
the non-alphabetic arrangements which have been employed 
in the construction of Old English vocabularies. As the ge- 
is printed in smaller type than the rest of the word in the text, 
it does not seriously affect the appearance of alphabetic order. 
In the margins, however, at the top of the columns of words, 
the ge- is printed whenever it occurs, in the same large type as 
the rest of the word (e. g. gescygean), and is found something 
of a hindrance in the use of the book. There is one variation 
from alphabetic order which Dr. Sweet does not mention in 
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his Preface. It is an inconvenience for which no reason or 
compensation is to be seen. Verbs are placed in the text with 
no reference to the final -n, -an or -tan, of the infinitive. Thus 
there is an especial awkwardness in finding contract verbs and 
some weak verbs, but the irregularity is not limited to these. 
For examples, seon follows seo and is followed by seoc ; and 
byrian is followed by byrd. A student who looks for lean, the 
verb, will find it between lea and leac, and will look for it in 
vain above or below the noun lean, which is placed in its 
proper order, but at a column's distance beyond the verb. 
Sacan precedes sacian, and sacian is followed by gesaca. 

In noting the few departures from alphabetic order, it 
should not be forgotten that the placing of ce after ad, and of t> 
after /, greatly facilitates the use of this dictionary. 

It is by the avoidance of cross-references that economy of 
space has been chiefly gained. I quote from the Preface : 
' Cross references are given sparingly, and only when really 
useful to those for whom the dictionary is intended. The 
reader who wants a cross-reference from bundon to bindan — 
and perhaps expects to have it repeated with forbindan and all 
the other derivatives— had better devote a few hours to my 
Anglo-Saxon Primer.' This last recommendation is not un- 
reasonable, for bundon is a regular form with normal spell- 
ing ; but the elementary student of such texts as are found, 
for example, in Sweet's Reader, may reasonably ask for more 
cross-references to unusual and abnormal forms than this dic- 
tionary supplies. Or is it intended only or chiefly for those 
who have already a good foundation in phonology ? We are 
left in some doubt here as to what is meant by ' those for 
whom the dictionary is intended.' In two hundred lines of 
The Phoenix, as printed in Bright's Reader, there are sixty 
words whose spelling is different from the type given in 
Sweet's Dictionary. For fourteen of these words there are 
cross-references. The sixty words can be classed under 
twenty different heads, most of them based on the vowel of 
the stressed syllable. For example : 

The Phoenix. Sweet's Dict. 
Ea le 

y ie 

i e 

eo e 
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The dictionary is rendered helpful in cases such as these by 
a table of variations of spelling, beginning 

a = ae, ea 

se = a, aeg, e, ea ; 

but, even with this help, it will cost the student who has little 
familiarity with the language much trouble to find all of the 
words in a poem no longer than The Phoenix. In the three 
thousand words or so beginning with s, which are defined by 
Sweet, he has given two hundred and eighteen cross-references, 
while Hall gives twelve hundred and ten for his words in s. 
More fulness in this regard than we find in Sweet, and less 
than we find in Hall, would meet the needs of most students 
of Old English. 

The standard of spelling is Early West Saxon. The normal 
form is given, even if not found in any text. In defense, the 
author says : 'As the reader can not possibly know beforehand 
whether the spelling he believes or knows to be the normal 
one actually occurs or not, it is surely better to put the word 
in the place where he expects to find it than to give way to a 
too great distrust of hypothetical forms.' An asterisk is 
placed by each hypothetical form, so that the reader may not 
be led to think that it is known to exist in any Old English 
text. 

In placing words in the columns, Sweet arranges compounds 
and derivatives under the simple word, and the head-word is 
not repeated in print in the compound or derivative words; 
for example : 

hreod n. reed, 
-bedd n. reed-bed. 
-broc m. reedy brook. 
-jg,-iht reedy, 
-pol m. reedy pond. 

This saves some print, but it would assist in the rapid use of 
the dictionary if the head-word were removed by a wider space 
than it is to the left of the derivative endings ; for example : 

hreod n. reed. 

-bgdd n. reed-bed. 
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But such a plan would have made the dictionary a few pages 
longer. 

Except in the case of borrowed words, derivations are not 
given, and few quotations are used in illustration. In the 
skill with which abbreviations are employed, in the omission 
of unnecessary ones, in the indication of stressed syllables, in 
the use of etymological diacritics, in the avoidance of repeti- 
tion, this book is a model of careful, wise economy. A study 
of its preface and explanatory remarks is necessary, in order 
to take advantage of all the means of information which are 
arranged for the reader's use. 

When we consult a dictionary, we wish to find first the word 
in question, and, secondly, an intelligible and well-ascertained 
meaning. The elementary student will have occasional diffi- 
culty in finding words in this dictionary, but when once a word 
is found, he may be sure of finding the meanings expressed 
with clearness and good judgment in standard modern 
English, each with its degree of trustworthiness as carefully 
indicated as is consistent with the compass of this book. 
It is true, words are not seldom omitted, and the meanings 
here given will by no means always suit a particular context. 
But perhaps it is too much to expect that Dr. Sweet should in 
all cases frame his definitions from a critical examination of 
the texts. It is upon his treatment of doubtful matter, either 
by excluding it altogether, or by putting the reader on his 
guard, that Dr. Sweet bases his belief that this is 'the most 
trustworthy Anglo-Saxon dictionary that has yet appeared'; 
and no one, I think, will dispute its justice. 

Caroline L. White. 

Yale University. 



The War of the Theatres. By Josiah H. Penniman. Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. Gino & Co.: 
Boston, 1897. 

After the succession of reckless speculations and undis- 
criminating assertions in which critics have for a century been 
indulging, it is gratifying to find this subject at last treated 
with ' more light and less heat' Professor Penniman has 
here brought together, and without prejudice weighed, all the 



